SOME   MEMORIES   OF  THE   STAGE

ary, which I once possessed, gave of Julius Caesar, when
it disposed of him by telling its students that he was a
distinguished Roman officer. Robson's burlesque was
tragedy and comedy; savage passion, and broad buf-
foonery ; pathos, and pity, and terror, all struggling in
convulsion together. There were sudden outbursts of
passion which made the gazer feel for the moment as if
he had never seen such fierce tragedy before; there
were evanescent gleams of the tenderest pity and pathos;
there was the very extravagance of broad comedy; and
the one mood succeeded the other with an effect which
sometimes left the audience in positive bewilderment.
Sometimes the awkward, ill-shaped little body appeared
to be positively shaken throughout by terror, or hate, or
grief, or passion of some kind, and the actor seemed
like one in demoniac possession, and the spectator found
it almost too painful a sight; and then, in another in-
stant, that same spectator was rolling in his seat utterly
unable to control his bursts of laughter. Some of the
dramatic critics of that day firmly maintained the posi-
tion that if Robson chose to turn his attention to genu-
ine tragedy he would have made the greatest tragic actor
our stage had ever seen since the days of Edmund Kean.
Those who saw Robson at the zenith of his success
could well understand this theory, even though they
could not accept it any more than I could. Recalling
with perfect distinctness what I saw of Robson at that
time, I can positively say that some of his sudden out-
bursts of passion and of pathos were not surpassed in
moving power by anything that I have seen in tragic
acting at home or abroad. But I suppose we may as-
sume that Robson's genius was not made for long sus-
tained tragic*effort, otherwise he would undoubtedly
have been one of the greatest tragic actors ever seen
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